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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

No. XXXII. 



DECEMBER, 1841, 



A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

Our grand and sole aim is the abolition of war; but nearly 
all the friends of peace, however diverse their views respecting 
wars strictly defensive, regard a Congress of Nations as a very 
important means of accomplishing this object. We suppose 
that nations will continue the war-system until it is actually 
superseded by substitutes confessedly better than the sword for 
all the legitimate purposes of war. Such a substitute we pro- 
pose in our plan of an International Tribunal, and fully believe 
that it would, if once adopted, put an end ere-longto this wick- 
ed and baleful custom. Nations could, if they would, settle 
all their disputes without war, just as well as individuals do theirs 
without duels; they would do so, if public opinion on the sub- 
ject were, throughout Christendom, what it ought to be ; and 
hence the necessity of efforts to diffuse among the mass of the 
people such sentiments as shall constrain rulers to adopt pacific 
methods for the adjustment of all international difficulties. 

We shall not now go into a full examination of this subject ; 
but, as the season of the year has come for the friends of peace 
throughout the land to petition our State and National Legisla- 
tures in behalf of this object, we would recall their attention to 
some points which may deserve their special consideration, 
and urge them, one and all, to prompt, united and energetic 
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action. No object so important and so difficult as this, can be 
secured without great and persevering efforts. 

Our general plan is very simple. We insist that nations, as 
well as individuals, can and should settle all their disputes 
without bloodshed ; and, while we would not dictate the pre- 
cise mode of doing this, we recommend, that there be, first, a 
Congress of Nations, or a grand convention of delegates from 
the leading States of Christendom, to settle the law of nations ; 
and next a High Court of Nations, to be appointed by such 
Congress, with power to interpret that law, and adjudicate all 
cases that might be referred to them by the parties. 

This idea is not entirely new ; but we cannot now give a his- 
tory of discussions and efforts on the subject. Near the close 
of the seventeenth century, William Penn, and near the middle 
of the last century, St. Pierre wrote dissertations on a project 
somewhat similar ; but for two generations the subject slum- 
bered, till the friends of peace in Europe and America resumed 
it within the last fifteen years. The London Peace Society 
has always been favorable to the project ; the American Peace 
Society, from its organization in 1828, has kept its eye steadily 
upon it, and procured the writing of some fifty essays, and the 
publication of seven upon the subject ; the late Count de Sellon, 
the founder of the Geneva Peace Society, advocated the 
same plan, corresponded with the cabinets of Europe, and 
offered, in 1830, a premium of four hundred francs for the best 
dissertation upon it. More than ten years ago, an indefatigable 
friend of peace in Massachusetts submitted an outline of our 
plan to a great number of intelligent persons in the State, with 
results highly encouraging. In 1835, the subject was brought 
before the Legislature of this State, and resolves, strongly in 
favor of the general plan, were passed with perfect unanimity 
in the House, and with only one dissenting voice in the Senate. 
Since that time petitions have been repeatedly presented on the 
subject to Congress, and to several of our State Legislatures. 
We know not how the matter rests with the State Legislatures ; 
but the petitions before Congress, having through the pressure of 
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other business been laid on the table, remain there to be acted 
upon whenever the friends of this great measure shall induce 
them to resume it. 

Now we think is emphatically the time to press the subject 
anew on the attention of our rulers. They will probably take 
it up only at the call of the people ; and we would therefore 
urge upon our friends every where the necessity of sending pe- 
titions both to Congress and the State Legislatures. 

As a remembrancer of our lamented President, William Ladd, 
and as some of the best articles we could publish, we copy two 
chapters from his last essay on the subject. 

MEANS TO BE USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF OBTAINING A CONGRESS OF 

NATIONS. 

1. The means of hastening "a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished," as the organization of a Congress and Court of 
Nations, are much the same as those which have been used to 
further other benevolent operations of the day. When Sharpe, 
Wilberforce and Clarkson attempted the great reformation 
which they so successfully accomplished, they began with ex- 
posing the horrors and crimes of the slave trade. Persons 
were employed to collect facts, and lay them before the public 
in popular lectures. The press was engaged in showing the 
cruelty and injustice of the traffic, by tracts and newspaper 
essays; and the pulpit thundered its anathemas against it. By 
the united attacks of this triple alliance, the strong holds of 
the slave trade were demolished ; and nations, which had 
before sanctioned it, now pronounced it piracy. 

2. Let the same be done in the cause of Peace. Let the 
miseries, the crimes, the sins of war be detected, and vividly 
portrayed before the power that rules the nation. In republi- 
can governments and limited monarchies, this power lies in the 
people. It is vain to expect, that governments will be moved, 
until the people are, — for, in representative governments, all 
reforms must necessarily commence with the people. In coun- 
tries where the power lies in a monarch, he must be addressed 
on the subject ; for, in such governments, it is the monarch 
who chiefly gives the tone to public opinion, though he him- 
self is often under its influence. All monarchs love to be pop- 
ular at home and abroad. Like other men, they love praise, 
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or glory, as they call it, and will fight for it, so long as fighting 
insures them the applause of the world. The same men would 
pursue a pacific policy, if it were more popular ; and we have 
reason to hope, that there are even some who would do so, if 
it were not popular. Henry IV, though a monarch almost ab- 
solute, devised a plan, the professed object of which was nearly 
the same as ours, though the means of its accomplishment, and 
the manner in which it was to be conducted, were very differ- 
ent from ours. He was seconded by Elizabeth, queen of 
England, whose power was limited by a parliament, of which a 
part was elected by the people, and a part was an hereditary 
aristocracy ; and by Switzerland and other confederated repub- 
lics. The form of government was no obstacle to the " great 
proposal," nor would it be to our Congress of Nations. 

3. Though we indulge high expectations from such mon- 
archs as the present king of Prussia, who has shown himself to 
be, in many things, far in advance of the spirit of the age, yet 
our hope relies chiefly on the United States, Great Britain, and 
France ; pretty much in proportion to the voice which the peo- 
ple have in the government. The first step, then, is to en- 
lighten the people, as has been done in the State of Massachu- 
setts ; and they will call on their State Legislatures with 
success, as they have done in that State, and as they have done 
in Maine and Vermont ; but the people being less enlightened 
on the subject, in these two States, the cause has not yet met 
with similar success there. The people need more light. 
When a majority of the State Legislatures shall call on the 
general government in as decided a tone as Massachusetts has 
done, Congress will fall in with the plan, for it will be popular. 
Our government will then call on the government of Great 
Britain, where light has been spreading ; and the British gov- 
ernment will yield to the solicitation of its own subjects, and 
our Executive ; and both together will call on France. If no 
more than these three powers are gained, the cause is ours ; 
and the Congress of Nations may go into immediate operation ; 
and when the delegates of these three powers are assembled, 
they may extend their invitation to the other powers of Chris- 
tendom. Switzerland, where much has already been done on 
the subject, would soon join, and the South American republics, 
as soon as they have consolidated their governments. The 
confederations of Germany, with Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden, would not be backward, as soon as they saw that 
the plan was likely to succeed. The philanthropic and en- 
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lightened king of Prussia would not be far behind them ; and 
Russia and Austria would not see such great movements going 
on, without taking a part; but they would go on, whether 
these powers took a part in them or not. Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy would come at last ; and it would be no wonder, if 
this generation should not pass away before the Grand Sultan 
and the Bey of Egypt will submit their disputes to a Court of 
Nations. The storm of war would soon be hushed in Chris- 
tendom, and, that main obstacle to the conversion of the heathen 
being removed, Christianity would soon spread all over the 
world. 

ON THE DCTr OF ALL MEN, BOTH RTJLERS AND SUBJECTS, TO EN- 
DEAVOR TO OBTAIN A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

1. It is a generally acknowledged principle, that nations 
have no moral right to go to war, until they have tried to pre- 
serve peace by every lawful and honorable means. This, the 
strongest advocate for war, in these enlightened days, will not 
deny, whatever might have been the opinion of mankind on 
the subject in darker ages. When a nation has received an 
injury, if it be of such a magnitude as, in the opinion of the 
injured party, ought not to be submitted to, the first thing to 
be done is to seek an explanation from the injuring nation ; and 
it will be often found, that the injury was unintentional, or that 
it originated in misapprehension and mistake, or that there is 
no real ground of offence. Even where the ground of offence 
is undeniable, and, in the opinion of the world, the injured 
nation has a right to declare war. it is now generally believed, 
that they are not so likely to obtain redress and reparation by 
war, as by forbearance and negotiation ; and that it is their 
bounden duty, both to themselves and to the world at large, to 
exhaust every means of negotiation, before they plunge them- 
selves and other nations into the horrors and crimes of war. 
The United States had much ground of complaint against 
Great Britain, during Washington's administration. Instead of 
declaring war, Jay was sent to England, and full and complete 
satisfaction was obtained for all the injuries received, by the 
influence of moral power alone ; for we had not then a single 
ship of war on the ocean. At a subsequent period, with twice 
the population, and twenty times the means of offence, impa- 
tient of a protracted negotiation, we resorted to war, and got 
no reparation of injuries, or satisfaction whatever, except re- 
venge, bought at an enormous expense of men and money, and 
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made peace, leaving every cause of complaint in the statu quo 
ante helium. Had we protracted the negotiation thirty days 
longer, the war and all its evils, physical and moral, would 
have been avoided. Sometimes negotiations have failed alto- 
gether to obtain redress. Then an offer of arbitration should 
follow. Now, what we are seeking for is, a regular system of 
arbitration, and the organization of a board of arbitrators, com- 
posed of the most able civilians in the world, acting on well- 
known principles, established and promulgated by a Congress 
of Nations. If there were such a Court, no civilized nation 
could refuse to leave a subject of international dispute to its 
adjudication. Nations have tried war long enough. It has 
never settled any principle, and generally leaves dissensions 
worse than it found them. It is, therefore, high time for the 
Christian world to seek a more rational, cheap, and equitable 
mode of settling international difficulties. 

2. When we consider the horrible calamities which war has 
caused, the millions of lives it has cost, and the unutterable an- 
guish which it produces, not only on the battle-field and in the 
military hospital, but in the social circle and the retired closet 
of the widow and orphan, we have reason to conclude, that 
the inquisition, the slave trade, slavery, and intemperance, all 
put together, have not caused half so much grief and anguish 
to mankind as war. It is the duty, therefore, of every philan- 
thropist, and every statesman, to do what they can to support 
a measure which will probably prevent many a bloody war, 
even if the probability were but a faint one. 

3. When we consider that war is the hotbed of every crime, 
and that it is the principal obstacle to the conversion of the 
heathen, and that it sends millions unprepared suddenly into 
eternity, every Christian ought to do all he can to prevent the 
evil in every way in his power, not only by declaiming against 
war, and showing its sin and folly, but by assisting to bring 
forward a plan which is calculated to lessen the horrors and 
frequency of war. Should all the endeavors of every philan- 
thropist, statesman and Christian in the world be successful in 
preventing only one war, it would be a rich reward for their 
labor. If only once in a century, two nations should be per- 
suaded to leave their disputes to a Court of Nations, and there- 
by one war be avoided, all the expense of maintaining such a 
court would be repaid with interest. 

4. We therefore conclude, that every man, whether his sta- 
tion be public or private, who refuses to lend his aid in bring- 
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ing forward this plan of a Congress and Court of Nations, 
neglects his duty to his country, to the world, and to God, and 
does not act consistently with the character of a statesman, 
philanthropist, or Christian. 



PETITIONS FOR A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

Our rulers will move on this subject only at the call of the 
people ; and we would therefore press upon our friends in every 
place, the importance of forwarding petitions, first to Congress, 
and next to the Legislature of their own State. We would 
urge the reader of this not to wait for any other friend of the 
cause, but to set himself about it at once, and in good earnest. 
Copy the subjoined form of a petition with such modifications 
as you choose ; and, after getting the most influential man you 
can find to head it, carry it through your town, village or sem- 
inary for as many signatures as you can procure, and then send 
it, with a superscription of Petition on a Congress of Nations 

from J. C. and 103 others in , enclosed in an envelope, 

to some member of Congress, — the member from your own 
district, if a suitable person, — with a letter requesting his 
special attention to the subject. 

As we have not in our treasury a dollar to spend in any 
special agency for this object, we must depend on the spon- 
taneous exertions of our friends ; and we would respectfully, 
yet earnestly solicit ministers of every name, and the principal 
officers in our colleges, theological schools, and other seminaries 
of learning, to volunteer their cooperation in procuring and for- 
warding petitions. It could easily be done by men of the right 
stamp ; and, if every minister of the gospel would just mention 
the thing to his people, and request some member of his church 
or society to superintend it, five or ten thousand petitions 
might at once be poured upon Congress, and wake our states- 
men to the subject in earnest. 

FORM OF PETITIONS; 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of North America in Congress asseinbled : 

The undersigned, legal voters (or citizens, or officers and students, 
&c, as the case may be), in the State of — , deploring the 
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evils of war, and believing that better means than the sword maybe 
devised for the settlement of international disputes, respectfully pe- 
tition your honorable bodies to appoint a special committee in each 
House, or a joint committee of both, with instructions to examine 
and report on the numerous petitions presented within the last two 
years, praying the Government of these United States to take suita- 
ble measures for securing a Congress of Nations to settle, as far as 
practicable, the principles of international law, and establish either 
a High Court of Nations, or some other expedient, for the adjustment 
of all difficulties between civilized, Christian nations, without a resort 
to the sword. 

The undersigned also pray, that our Government, in all treaties 
hereafter to be formed with other nations, procure the insertion of 
an article pledging the parties to settle whatever difficulties may 
arise under said treaties, by amicable reference, in the last resort, 
without an appeal to arms. 

As the peace of the nation depends so much on its Executive, 
we subjoin a brief petition to the President, and would recom- 
mend that it be signed at the same time with the other. 

To His Excellency John Tyler, President of the United States of 

North America : 

The undersigned, citizens (or legal voters, &c.) of in the 

State of , lamenting the manifold evils of war, believing it 

possible by timely precautions to prevent its recurrence, and taking 
encouragement from the pacific sentiments already put forth by the 
present Chief Magistrate of these United States, respectfully petition 
your Excellency, as a measure at once reasonable, easy of execution, 
and full of promise to the peace of the world, to instruct all our for- 
eign ambassadors, when negotiating treaties with other nations, to 
procure the insertion of an article providing for the settlement of 
whatever difficulties may arise under such treaties, by amicable re- 
ference, in the last resort, without an appeal to arms. 



ANNUAL EFFORTS FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 
Our readers are aware, that our Society, prompted by some of 
its clerical friends, has for a series of years requested an annual 
concert of preaching, prayer and contribution in behalf of our 
cause. We remember, with deep regret, the ill success of 
these appeals to the ambassadors and disciples of the Prince of 
peace ; but, with their uniform professions of friendship for the 
cause, we cannot believe they will always continue neglectful 
of its claims, and we therefore call upon them once more to lend 
it their aid in all these ways. 



